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A Prussian Seed Farm. 


By Josiah Hoopes, in “ Christian Union.” 


A N admirable feature in the commercial gardens of Europe is the clustering of 

“specialties” in the exact spot where each is the most certain to succeed. In 
fact, years of constant trial have so fully decided this question, that now one always 
goes to Haarlem to see hyacinths, tulips. and crocuses ; to Orleans, France, for young 
nursery seedlings; to the suburbs of Paris for gladiolus and roses; to Ghent for 
hardy azaleas and many kinds of succulent plants; to the suburbs of London for gera- 
niums and florist’s flowers, as well as for rhododendrons ; to Edinburgh for seedling 
evergreens; to York, England, for ferns and alpines, and to Erfurt, Prussia, for 
flower seeds. Of all the many beautiful sights which gratified me whilst studying 
European horticulture, none gave me more real pleasure than did a visit to the last 
named locality. Although there are several distinct business firms at Erfurt, I was 
so much pleased-with the exceeding neatness and perfect order displayed in every 
department of the grounds of Ernest Benary’s celebrated establishment, that I have 
selected it as the “text ” for my present paper. 

The extent of the seed trade in and around Erfurt is perfectly enormous, hun- 
dreds of acres being devoted to the business, and hundreds of hands used during the 
various processes of growing and collecting. 

They speak there of shipping flower seeds, not only by the hundred-weight, but by 
the ton; think of that, my rural readers, when you purchase your tiny paper of mig- 
nonette and aster; it is but a drop in the bucket. Many firms in the vicinity are 
shippers on their own account, but the large majority of the growers contract with the 
few leading firms to supply them with specialties—one raising balsams and asters, 
another verbenas and pansies, and a third, perhaps. hollyhocks, carnations, ete. Occa- 
sionally a leading seed house will have his ‘Ten Weeks’ Stock or asters grown by sev- 


eral parties, so that failures may be avoided, and sometimes particular growers inva- 
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riably excel in one flower, as, for instance, the carnation, when it will receive some 
one’s constant care. 

At Benary’s establishment we commenced with his home-grounds, where there are 
several commodious and exceedingly neat greenhouses devoted to the rarer seeds, 
The first we found filled with the finest strains of fuchsias, then two houses of glox- 
inias in full bloom, all raised from seeds of his own saving. Two houses of coleus, 
embracing all the finer kinds, were then examined, and adjoining them, a house, 120 
* feet in length, contained about 10,000 plants of the Chinese primrose, in great vari- 
ety of color. All of these plants were grown for their seeds alone. These houses 
were shaded with a very convenient and sightly niaterial, made from slender wooden 
strips, fastened together by means of strong twine, and painted green, somewhat in 
the style of old-fashioned window-blinds. Beautiful plants of humea purpurea with 
their long, delicate, purple plumes, made a fine show in the open ground, and I think 
it will prove available here as a striking lawn-plant, being more showy than the old 
humea elegans. Platforms with roofs are greatly in vogue for raising many kinds of 
plants, as the free circulation of air is conducive to the perfection of seeds ; one of 
these was filled with the finest double-flowering petunias I had ever seen, one partic- 
ular flower measuring four inches in diameter, and another was especially striking on 
account of its peculiar marking—pink with a rich green border. 

Every shade and color appeared to be represented in the collection, including 
so-called selfs (or flowers of a single color) stripes, mottled, green-edged, ete. 
Adjoining the akove was a similar house filled with the single varieties, and these 
had all been dusted with pollen from the double strain, the stamens of the former 
having been previously removed. About thirty per cent. of the proceeds are expected 
to produce double flowers. The collection of shrubby calceolarias. was likewise espe- 
cially noticeable for their uniqueness in habit and color. Here also was a table 
covered with the new Phlox Drummondii cardinalis, of a bright red color, exceed- 
ingly striking, and valuable for ribboning. A bed of “ Forget-me-not”’ (myosotis 
azorica ceelestina) introduced to notice two years since, attracted attention from its 
beautiful tint and free-flowering habit. Beds of daisies, the seeds of which yield a 
large percentage of double-flowering plants, were, as they always prove, very pretty. 
In one of the houses devoted to mixed plants, we noticed a number of the newer 
kinds of Begonia, now in use for their flowers, and which come singularly true from 
seed; I allude to the B. sedenii, Veitchii, boliviensis, and other allied varieties. A 
showy species of Solanum, 8. pyracanthum, with yellow or orange colored ribs to the 
leaves, and spines of the same tint, will, I presume, prove equally as showy with us, 
in a group of subtropical plants. 8S. marginatum, with silvery-white foliage, is also 
charming for the same purpose. 

Another pretty little thing, rivina humilis, covered with its scarlet berries, will 
also prove very useful. A bed of the comparatively new species of Pentstemon—P. 
nudicaule, from California, with its tall panicles of scarlet flowers, greatly attracted 
our attention. This plant was discovered a few years since, I think, by Doctor Kel- 
logg, of San Francisco, who kindly furnished the writer with seeds; they grew and 
lived over one winter, but, through carelessness, died afterward. It is hardy, and 
one of the most conspicuous herbaceous plants now in cultivation. 
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Who does not know, and consequently love, our gaudy Cardinal flower (lobelia 
cardinalis), with its tall spikes of dazzling scarlet? Here, in Benary’s collection of 
choice novelties, was a long bed, filled with a superb variety of the above, remarkable 
for its rich purple leaves, and in every way a perfect “gem.” They were ten years 
in “setting” this sport, 7. e., in making it come true from seed—a trial of patience 
which none but an enthusiastic lover of flowers can appreciate. One of the enclo- 
sures belonging to this firm, situated a short distance outside the walls of the town, 
is devoted to the raising of cauliflowers and celery. Erfurt seed of these are cele- 
brated wherever they are grown. Ten acres were in the enclosure, and the whole 
area was laid out in beds, neatly cdged with closely shaven grass. Between the beds 
were streams of pure spring water, the ditches being ten feet in width, where a sweet 
water-cress was luxuriating. Laborers, with tin-pans fastened to long poles, were 
busy dipping up the water and irrigating the plants. The Erfurt Dwarf cauliflower 
is considered the standard of excellence, and is very low, with large snow-white 
heads. About 100,000 are annually grown by this firm alone, and their cultivation is 
attended with no little expense and care. The beds are raised about two feet high, 
and thoroughly enriched with well-rotted horse-stable manure. The seeds are sown 
about the first of April, and the heads are fit to cut by the middle of July. 

In September, seeds are again sown for forcing. Prices here are very low—forced 
heads usually bringing 6d. each; by midsummer, they sell for sixpence, but later in 
the season the price somewhat advances. Last year prices were exceedingly low, 
fine heads selling from 43d. to 5d. After the cauliflowers are cut, the ground is 
planted with celery, and with such excellent culture as they here receive, one can 
imagine the immense yield. We were informed that 150 acres around this city were 
devoted to cauliflower-growing alone. After leaving these grounds, we rode to 
another lot, where we saw thirty frames, filled with enormous cockscombs, of every 
shade of color, making a rich show. Carnations in full bloom, then attracted our 
notice, not only on account of the great diversity of color and markings, but for the 
delicious perfume as well. On a covered platform were neatly arranged 10,000 pots, 
with these very healthy plants, carefully trained to stakes, and filled with bloom. 
Close beside them, about one acre of seedling plants, all double, were growing in the 
open ground, and completely covered with blossoms. Only ten per cent. came single, 
and these had been immediately taken out and destroyed. Three men attend exclu- 
sively to the carnation department, and they are constantly employed during the 
growing and seeding seasons. Another crop here, rising with the former, is the 
immense stock of mignonette. As an instance of the amount of its seed grown by 
this firm, fifty hundred weight is annually gathered and sold. The Ten Weeks’ 
Stocks require very careful attention if the finest strain of seeds is required. About 
seven plants are grown in a six-inch pot, with a small percentage (two or three) of 
the same, producing single flowers ; the pollen from the double blooms then fertilize 
the single, and thus ensure in the succeeding generation a satisfactory amount of 
double blossoms. The pots, of which 200,000 aro now in use, are placed on narrow 
shelves, the latter one above another, until the structure is about twelve feet in height, 
and at the top covered with a sloping roof. The seeds of “ stocks,” or, as they were 
termed by old gardeners, “ gillyflowers,” will produce from fifty to eighty per cent. 
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of double blossoms. In one enclosure, we noticed a large wheel had been recently 
introduced for the purpose of forcing water to an elevated tank, whence it was dis- 
tributed all over the grounds; thus one man can now irrigate as much surface as in 
former times three men accomplished with buckets. 

The garden of four acres devoted to testing vegetable seeds is unique in its way. 
Here were specimens of 3,400 varieties growing, each in its little division, carefully 
labelled with name and date of sowing, so that customers could not only have an 
opportunity of making the acquaintance of each, but also ascertain the germinating 
quality of the seeds, and the percentage that grow. 

About eight acres are covered with Balsams (Lady-Slippers, my elderly friends), 
of almost innumerable shades of color, as well as a great diversity in height. These 
were set about eighteen inches apart, and the ground preserved scrupulously clean. 
They require, possibly, more water than any of the so-called “ florist’s flowers,” and 
consequently the surface of the soil had been daily drenched. An exceedingly pretty 
Feverfew, named Mabricaria eximium grandiflorum, was here in perfection, with pure 
white flowers, neatly quilled. Phlox Drummondii, grown in four-feet beds, was of 
course a leading feature (ten or twelve acres covered), and the striking difference in 
color was especially remarked. A variety—William the First—was very distinct, 
maroon ground, with a white stripe on each petal. In the vast collection of pinks I 
was particularly struck with the showy Dianthus laciniatus, occupying about one acre, 
These were not only double (only one-fifth single originally), but very brilliant in the 
various shades. This strain is said to be the finest in the market. Other kinds of 
pinks were here in endless profusion, and well worthy of notice, as, for instance, the 
D. Heddewegii, covering one acre, and the Diadem Pink, about half an acre. The 
pansies and larkspurs richly deserve mention, but the excessive drought had told 
severely on their flowers. Enough remained, however, to tell the tale of beauty, 
and we could well imagine how attractive they must have appeared early in the sca- 
son. As we approached the marigold department, embracing two acres, one must 
see to understand the rich golden color spread out before us. ‘Tinted like the rays 
of the setting sun, from a pale lemon toa bright yellow, and then changing toa 
brilliant orange, no work of art could possibly equal it. In the distance, skirting 
the outer edge, we could see the striped French varieties, forming an agreeable frame, 
as it were, to the picture. I had previously been prejudiced against this simple, old- 
fashioned flower, but I must confess my feelings underwent an entire change before 
leaving this gorgeous sight. Equally as brilliant, and embracing & greater diversity 
of tints, was the immense collection of tropeolums, perhaps better known as nastur- 
tiums. Several acres laid out in beds, with each kind pure and uncontaminated, side 
by side, produced an effect that was really grand. Could our old-time florists step 
into these grounds, and take a glance at the wonderful improvement made in this old- 
fashioned garden vegetable, they would undoubtedly be at least slightly astonished to 
see ‘’sturtions ’’ so very attractive. 

The Scarlet Tom Thumb was probably most brilliant, and King Theodore the 
deepest in color. Twenty-five acres of asters was next visited, but unfortunately the 
flowers were only just commencing to expand, and consequently we were not able to 
enjoy their beauty as we could have wished; but enough were out to judge of their 
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perfection, and it was an easy task to imagine what they would be in a very short 
time. Well do I remember the Queen Margueirettes of my good old grandmother’s 
garden, and what store was set by those tame old flowers, like the ox-eye daisy of the 
fields; and yet, in a few short years, the very same plant, by skill and perseverance, 
has been changed into the greatest perfection of floricultural beauty. This crop is a 
specialty here; and, in addition to the above, they have twenty acres more grown for 
them, making forty-five in all. Our visits to the many small places around Erfurt, 
where seeds are grown for this one establishment, was quite interesting. At one of 
these we counted fifteen tall platforms, holding thirty thousand pots of Ten Weeks’ 
Stocks. Seven hundred feet of frames were devoted to the fancy varieties of cucum- 
bers, and, although they were apparently filled with fruit, the owner informed us he 
would not realize more than one pound of seed from the lot, so unproductive are they 
in this respect. At another garden pansies were a specialty; and at another four 
thousand plants of petunias received the almost undivided care of the proprietor. 
This vast establishment employs about two hundred and fifty acres in all, one hun- 
dred of which are under their immediate supervision. To work this mammoth gar- 
den requires one hundred hands, the men receiving from two shillings to two and 
sixpence per day, and the women one and sixpence. 

I could not pretend to enumerate all the very handsome flowers that arrested my 
attention, but in the foregoing hasty notes I have merely named such as seemed to 
me especially attractive. Time and space prevent me from describing the finest col- 
lection of cactaceze, perhaps, in the whole world, as seen at Haage and Schmidt’s 
extensive grounds near Erfurt; nor, in fact, any of the lesser gardens, of which 
there are so many in the immediate vicinity, but quite enough has been said already 
to give my readers a fair insight into what was to me the greatest treat I ever expe- 
rienced in cultivated flowers. 


en 


Among the Roses. 


N ardent rose lover, whose enthusiasm bubbles over in glowing words, writes 
to the Canada Farmer, of some of his favorites: 

A perfect little gem is Madame Alfred de Rougemont; my first experience in 
blooming this rose was with it in a pot, and it was a most charming sight. I planted 
it, however, in the open ground where it passed the last trying winter safely, without 
any protection ; and has been and still is covered with its delicate and lovely roses. 
The wood and foliage are of a light green, the growth moderately stout, and with a 
free and graceful habit. The roses are small in size, quite double and full; when 
newly opened they are most handsomely capped, white with a delicate tint of flesh 
color, deeper towards the centre. It is a most abundant bloomer, and though by no 
means showy, is yet exceedingly attractive in its modest loveliness. For bouquets 
in which light colors predominate, for wreathing the hair or set singly as a loop to 
gather flowing tresses, it is perfect. 

Among the brilliant, dazzling ones I placed in the foremost rank the Due de 
Rohan. Free and vigorous in habit, its leaves thick and massive, yet glossy in their 
dark green, the entire tree puts on the air of one of noble blood, the roses are large, 
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double and full, and when newly opened are of a dark rich red brilliantly shaded 
with vermilion. The petals are of good substance and have that rich velvet-like 
appearance, which gives such fullness and depth to the glowing color. Apparently 
perfectly hardy and an abundant bloomer, it will take a commanding position in all 
our choicest collections. 

Another of these dashing showy fellows is Lord Macauley. One would hardly 
expect the staid old historian’s name to have been handed on to coming time linked 
with such scarlet and crimson robes. But it is a lordly rose nevertheless, and 
seems likely to thrive well in this inaristocratic land of ours; never losing a bud 
through all the trying weather of the past winter, it pushed forth its stout, dark 
green shoots when tardy summer came at last, and clothed them with thick, leathery, 
shining leaves, which tell of blood. And then came the roses, large, full and 
showy; noble blooms, opening with a brilliant scarlet crimson which changes at 
length to a deep glowing crimson of rare richness and beauty. 

But for queenly stateliness of habit and queenlike beauty, Madame La Baronne 
de Rothschild is peerless among the roses. Others may blush with a more coy and 
maidenly grace, others may put on more gorgeous apparel and dazzle the eye with 
purple and scarlet, but she robes herself in glossiest satin, and draws around her the 
drapery of ample folds dyed with richest, yet most delicate peach-blow tints. The 
stout shoots, armed with ivory-like spines, have an air of matronly dignity, and the 
large, very large handsomely cupped, stout petaled roses, borne singly on the ex- 
tremity of each shoot, and such a clear light satin rose, crown it with royal beauty. 
I do not wonder if rose growers in England were wild with excitement over the 
advent of this Queen among Queens, and that the Royal Horticultural Society 
awarded to her the highest certificate of merit. One thing I have noticed that is 
worth remembering, it bears the fierce heat of our July sun uncommonly well. 

And what a charming rose, in its stainless purity, is that Boule de Neige. The 
blooms are small, and in the esteem of some that may be counted a defect, but to me 
its comparatively miniature size is one of its highest charms. Set off with a single 
spray of its bright green leaves, how charmingly does its snowy whiteness contrast 
with those raven locks. And whatever may be wanting in size it more than com- 
pensates in the abundance of roses, while the petals are rolled back so neatly one 
upon the other, that it well deserves the name of Ball of Snow. And last fall, I 
remember, what an abundance of white roses we gathered from this best of the white 
autumnals. 

And writing of autumn bloomers, reminds me of that Prince of dark roses, Xavier 
Oliro. Last fall this was one of the most attractive in the bed, and now the tree is 
covered with roses and rose buds as though its life work was to cover itself with 
blooms. And such blooms they are, too, magnificent in size and beautifully full, of a 
deep, yet brilliant velvety scarlet when first open, and gradually changing to darkest 
crimson. It is an exceedingly showy rose, that cannot fail to be admired in the 
choicest selection, beautiful when only its thick, deep green, glossy leaves are to be 
seen, but gorgeous when mingling with its shining foliage, the darkly glowing roses 
are seen in the height of their beauty. 

But I must stop. Yet I cannot stop until I have shown you the lovely Countess 
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de Chabrillant. Did you ever see such shell-like petals, so beautifully set in cup- 
like form, and so sweetly tinted with shaded pinks? Is it not a most lovely flower? 
and each rose is so perfect, not crowded in cluster so close that none can get room 
to unfold in perfection, but singly, borne on the point of each strong shoot. 
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Pears for the Market Orchard. 


BY H. A. SWAZEY, IN RURAL ALABAMIAN,. 


OYENNE d’Ete.—This handsome little pear is undoubtedly one of the most 

profitable in cultivation, as it bears early and abundantly, ripens among the very 
earliest, and the quality is unsurpassed by any other early pear. The only rival it 
has is the Madeleine, which, while being a little larger and a day or two earlier, is 
immeasurably behind it in early bearing and health of tree, in soundness, beauty, 
excellence and all desirable shipping qualities. After a long and extensive trial, we 
should plant the Doyenne d’Ete for either market or home use in preference to 
anything else of its season. For immediate profitable returns we should plant it 
before any other variety of any season—excepting the Bartlett alone. Season in 
June. Ships well, coloring up finely in boxes and sells at from ten to fifteen dollars 
per bushel. Best as a standard, but succeeds also as a dwarf. 

Jefferson.—As a market fruit and for baking, stewing or preserving, there is no 
variety superior to this comparatively unknown sort. The tree is a strong grower, 
and bears early and surely, rarely or never missing a crop. This fruit for the 
dessert is not very desirable, but for the purposes above named, the Jefferson is 
certainly one of the indispensable varieties. Fruit large to very large, nearly 
resembling the B. Diel in shape and size, while in beauty it excels everything else 
in the pear line that we have ever seen. Color a delicate light yellow, suffused with 
a rich, bright carmine blush that entirely captivates the eye of every beholder. Had 
the flesh a like effect upon the palate, the perfection of a market or dessert pear 
would be fully attained. 

Osband’s Summer.—This is not usually classed as a first-rate market pear—be- 
cause of its delicate skin and flesh, and the tardiness of the tree in coming into 
full bearing. But gathered early and handled carefully, as all fruit ought to be, it 
reaches market in fine selling order and never fails to command a high price. The 
tree is a good grower and a sure and prolific bearer. It blooms very late, and thus 
always escapes spring frosts. 

Julienne.—Coming in about with the preceding or a little later, the Julienne 
assists in filling a gap where good market .as well as eating pears are scarce. The 
tree is a fine grower and comes earlier into full bearing; the fruit is medium size, 
of a beautiful light yellow and first-rate in quality. Bears picking early, and keeps 
and ripens up well. Best as a dwarf. 

Clapp’s Favorite.—We have never seen the fruit of this new variety, but have 
investigated its claims to popularity so thoroughly that we are fully convinced of its 
value as a market fruit. We are planting it quite largely ourselves, and feeb no 
hesitancy in recommending our readers to do so. Our trees bloomed this season 
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with the Bartlett—late—which is a decided recommendation. The fruit is of the 
largest size, of beautiful appearance, and the quality most excellent. The tree is a 
fine grower, retaining its foliage well through the summer, and bears early, regularly 
and abundantly. The most promising new variety. Season just preceding the 
Bartlett. 

Bartlett.—Every one knows that this old variety is the best market pear in 
cultivation. Although not at the top of the list so far as quality is concerned, its 
many other unapproachable properties render it par excellence the market pear of the 
South. In any market pear orchard that we should hereafter plant, the Bartlett 
would make up at least one-half. 

Howell.—Coming in immediately after the Bartlett, the Howell completely fills 
the hiatus between this popular variety and the Duchesse d’Angouleme. The tree 
is a splendid grower, and an early and profuse bearer, with the fruit very evenly 
distributed. Fruit large, regularly shaped, handsomely colored and of the very best 
quality. Ships well and sells at the top of the market. 

B. Superfine.—Season same as the preceding, or a trifle later. Tree a splendid 
grower, and bears early and profusely. Fruit large, handsome, sound and excellent. 
Not quite so prepossessing in appearance as the preceding, but when once known 
will command the highest market price. 

Duchesse d’ Angouleme.—Next to the Bartlett, this is the most popular of market 
pears anywhere. Tree a splendid grower, retaining its foliage until severe frosts, 
and bearing heavy crops of the most magnificent pears, which always scll readily at 
from five to eight dollars per bushel. Fruit very large and of excellent quality. 
Bears picking early, and stands carriage well. Best as a dwarf, but succeeds admir- 
ably as a standard. 

Glout Morceau.—Rather late in coming into bearing—otherwise a first-rate 
market fruit. Tree, as a dwarf, a fine grower and excellent bearer. Fruit large, 
fair, sound, and of first-rate quality. Keeps well, and sells as high as the Bartlett 
or any of the earlier varieties. 

Pound.—For a very late market pear there is nothing to excel this old variety. 
The tree is a strong, healthy grower, and bears immense crops of magnificent fruit— 
often weighing over two pounds each! It is not a first-rate eating pear, but for 
culinary and preserving purposes there is nothing better. Season from November to 
January. 

Where nothing is expressed to the contrary, the varieties we have named 
succeed well upon either pear or quince, and planters can govern themselves 
accordingly. 

(Note By Ep. or HorticuLturist.—The above suggestive information is quoted 
as a hint of information to all Southern planters who grow for Northern markets. 
The list of varieties is an excellent one to follow, and needs no correction from us 
save as to the Howell, which we consider too tender in flesh to be a market variety 
for long shipping distances; as a family fruit it is unrivalled. The Clapp’s Favorite 
will disappoint all who leave it to ripen on the tree. When they gather it, it will 
always be rotten inside. There is only one way to treat it, viz.: gather it when 
green and hard, ripen it in the house, and hurry it to market.) 
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Value of Planting Ornamental Trees and Shrubs in 
Home Grounds. 


HE question of actual profit in dollars and cents, in planting ornamental trees and 

shrubbery, is not to be so exactly shown as it has been with fruit trees, yet 
there is a vast profit herein, not limited to the immediate advantage of the planter 
or purchaser of the property so embellished. Who can have failed to note that 
when a piece of real estate is offered for sale, its ornamental trees and plants (if 
well selected and in good culture), always add a charm, which finds recognized value 
in the increased price paid by the buyer? Is there not profit in planting and caring 
for good trees and plants for ornament? Every farm and orchard, every street and 
highway, every public square, park or cemetery, needs its ornamental planting, and 
all property adjacent is increased in value where it is done, On the farm, near the 
orchard, and near the house, and on the highway, ornamental (not less than useful) 
screens of deciduous or evergreen trees, are more or less necessary (if nature has not 
provided in advance), as protections from wind and storm. Any farm, orchard or 
vineyard so protected will yield a larger annual return, and will come earlier into 
ripening, and consequently the value of the property be increased. A dwelling 
embowered in trees, is manifestly more comfortable in all seasons of the year, and 
must be more healthful in vonsequence of the equalized temperature produced 
thereby, and of course enhanced in value by this important aid. 

It has become a common subject of remark and study—the influence of trees on 
climate and crops, as evinced by the destruction of our native forests by the wood- 
man’s axe. Onthe Western prairies we now see forests and groves springing up, 
and carefully cultivated to protect farms and houses from the effect of storms and 
blighting, hot winds, and to furnish timber and fuel. Who can tell of the great 
increase of value to accure from these young groves, and from the vast lines of beauti- 
ful hedges now growing up in the West, to take place of unsightly fences ? 

Every homestead requires its arbor of vines, its screens of evergreen trees, and its 
beautiful hedge rows, for the seclusion they afford, and to keep out of view objects 
not proper to submit to the public eye. Every porch, and every approach to the 
home, claims the grateful shade of some over-arching tree, or the welcoming smiles 
of plants of beautiful foliage and fragrant flowers. 

The healthful effects and profits of the various fruits of garden or field have their 
due importance, yet the sacred associations of home are by no means complete till 
the inviting shades of beautiful trees and the sweet scents of many tinted bushes and 
plants bespeak a regard for something beyond the pleasures of the palate or the 
profits of culture, and declare the bliss of contentment more precious than gold. 

The importance of our subject is not limited to the planter or owner of the 
premises ; it extends to the whole community. The constant, careful culture of 
good plants, whether for fruit or ornament, cannot fail to exercise a healthy influence 
on all in their vicinity as regards both taste and morals. It leads to gentle thoughts 
and good purposes. The soothing and refining influence of spreading trees, of 
flowering shrubs with delicate odors, of graceful climbers with drooping festoons and 
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intertwining tendrils, betoken home affection, home comfort, contentment, and must 
bear profit in inspiring delicate thoughts, in invigorating good taste, in ameliorating 
manners, in cultivating virtue. 

A beautiful custom obtains in the old countries which ought to be followed with 
us. The birth of a child, the return of a wanderer, a notable visit from old friends, 
or a distinguished personage, is often commemorated by the planting of a young tree 
near the family mansion, which is cared for by zealous hands, and continues to be 
ever regarded with tender interest, and called by the name of the person com- 
memorated. Who will question its benefit, and the value of this custom to all 
concerned ?— Dudley and Merrell, Geneva, N. Y. 


Grapes and Raisins. 


()* reading the article taken from a correspondent of the Pacific Rural Press, from 
Napa county, California, page 85, in your number for March, current volume of 
Tue Horrticutturist, ete., giving his plan (which is very good, as far as it goes) 
for converting grapes into raisins—when we consider the abundance of fine grapes, 
raised not only in California, but throughout the United States, there appears no 
necessity for importing 300,000 cwt. of raisins into the United States annually. It 
seems the process employed in Europe (Turkey and Spain) should be better known to 
grape growers, and some things mentioned which said correspondent omits : 

‘Sweet, fleshy, grapes are selected for maturing into raisins, and such as grow 
upon the sunny slopes of hills, sheltered from the north winds. The bunches are 
pruned, and the vine is stripped of its leaves, when the fruit has become ripe; the sun 
then beaming full upon the grapes completes their saccharification, é. e., to convert 
the pulp into glucose, or grape sugar, by expelling the superfluous water. This 
accomplished, the raisins or bunches of partially dried grapes are plucked and cleaned 
from defective portions, and dipped, for a few seconds, in a boiling lye of wood ashes 
and quick lime, at twelve or thirteen degrees of Beaumé’s areometer. This closes 
the pores of the skin and tends to preserve them from further decay or change. The 
wrinkled fruit is lastly drained, dried and exposed in the sun upon hurdles of basket- 
work during fourteen or fifteen days. The finest raisins are those of the sun, so-called ; 
being the plumpest bunches, which are left to ripen fully upon the vine, after their 
stalks have been half cut through.” 

Why should we not be able to succeed, under favorable circumstances, in this pro- 
cess of drying grapes, as well as in Provénce, Calabria, etc., of Spain and Portugal, 
or like those imported from Smyrna, Damascus and Egypt; especially in our South- 
ern states? Of the kinds (or names at least) of grapes, there seems to be a formi- 
dable list, with which I shall not meddle; my object is simply to throw additional 
light on the mode of converting grapes into raisins, as a hint might be desirable to 
some who may not be acquainted with the process employed. J.8. 
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American Pomological Society. 
Fourteenth Session, and Quarter Centennial Celebration. 
HEREAS the American Pomological Society, at its last session, aecepted the 
\ invitation of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, to hold its Quarter Cen- 
tennial Celebration, and Biennial Session, in the city of Boston, in 1873 ; 

Therefore, in conformity with said acceptance, the undersigned gives notice that 
the Fourteenth Session of this National Association will be held in the Hall of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Tremont street, in Boston, commencing Wed- 
nesday, September 10, 1873, at 10 o’clock a. M., and continue for three days. 

All Horticultural, Pomological, Agricultural, and other kindred associations, in 
the United States and British Provinces, are invited to send delegations, as large as 
they may deem expedient, and all persons interested in the cultivation of fruits, are 
invited to be present and take seats in the Convention. 

The coming session will be especially interesting, commemorating, as it will, the 
termination of the first quarter of a century of the existenee of the Society, and it is 
believed, will be one of the most important and useful that the Society has ever held. 
On this occasion there will be brought together the best cultivators and fruits of our 
widely extended country, when may be examined and compared, the fruits, not only 
of the cooler climes of the North, but of the South, the West, and the Pacific Slope. 
It is therefore very desirable that every state, territory, and province of America 
should be fully and ably represented in this convention, thereby promoting the 
advancement of one of the great resources of our national wealth—the extension and 
perpetuation of the amicable and social relations which have heretofore existed 
among the members of the Society—dand the diffusion throughout the land, of our 
deliberations, for the benefit of our constantly expanding territory. 

It is therefore hoped that there will be a full attendance of Delegates from all 
quarters of our country, thereby stimulating more extensive cultivation by the con- 
centrated information and experience of cultivators, and aiding the Society in 
perfecting its catalogue of fruits. This will be one of the prominent subjects which 
will come before the Society, and we therefore respectfully urge the various State 
and Local Committees which have not already responded to the circulars of P. 
Barry (Chairman of the General Fruit Committee, Rochester, N. Y.), to do so, 
with such information and lists of fruits as may aid in determining what varieties are 
best adapted to their several localities. 

At this session the Society will appoint the place for its next meeting, and also 
decide what action it will take on the invitation to participate in the International 
Exhibition at the Centennial Celebration of 1876, in Philadelphia, and it is 


respectfully requested that members come prepared to express their opinions in 
regard to this subject. 


Arrangements will be made with Hotels, and as far as possible with the various 
railroads, terminating in Boston, for a reduction of fare, and of which notice will be 
given in a future circular. Similar arrangements can undoubtedly be made by the 
various delegations, with roads in their localities. 

Members and Delegates are requested to contribute specimens of the fruits of their 
respective districts, and to communicate in regard to them whatever may aid in 
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promoting the objects of the Society and the science of American Pomology. Each 
contributor is requested to prepare a complete list of his collection, and to present 
the same with his fruits, that a report of all the varieties entered, may be submitted 
to the meeting as early as practicable. 

The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture have kindly appropriated 
five hundred dollars, and liberal sums have been promised by other generous patrons. 
See premium list. 

An increased interest will be given to the occasion by the Grand Exhibition of 
Plants and Flowers by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which will occur at 
the same time. 

Packages of Fruits, with the name of the contributor, may be addressed as 
follows: “‘American Pomologieal Society,’’ care of E. W. Buswell, Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Boston. ‘ 

All persons desirous of becoming members can remit the fee to Thomas P. James, 
Esq., Treasurer, Cambridge, Mass. Life Membership, twenty dollars; Biennial, 
four dollars. 

Boston, Mass. MARSHALL P. WitpeEr, President. 


Orchards in Grass. 
BY J. Aw De 


F a man desires fruit for himself and family only, and is indifferent as to the time 
he gets it, and indifferent about the quality and quantity, then he may plant his 


trees in grass ground and keep them in that condition, but if he intends to make the 
business of fruit-growing a dependence for a livelihood, he would hardly be satisfied 
to wait from twelve to fifteen years for results that might be obtained by good 
culture in seven or eight years; nor would he be likely to be pleased with the 
moderate returns from common or inferior fruit, while his neighbor was receiving 
high prices for a superior article grown on ground where fruit was the only crop. 

It is true that there are soils so rich, that culture would give trees an excessive 
growth, and not only postpone fruitfulness, but make them liable to be injured by 
severe winters. 

An experienced horticulturist would not choose such a soil for an orchard. 

One great advantage of having the ground under culture is, that it enables the 
orchardist to give his trees a more uniform growth without regard to condition or 
unfavorable seasons. If his trees are loaded with fruit or the season unusually dry, 
a more frequent stirring of the surface will generally keep up the desired vigor, but 
if the trees are in grass and the season very dry, he is powerless to help the case 
and can only watch and worry to see his trees almost cease to grow, the leaves turn 
brown and the fruit drop for want of sustenance, and perhaps gets very little con- 
solation as he listens to his neighbor’s merry whistle while following his cultivator or 
harrow through his orchard, unconcerned about the weather and wicked enough 
perhaps to wish that everybody else believed in the “grass theory” so that he will 
be able to get an extra price for his extra fruit. 

St. Joseph, Mich. 
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How to Paint Country Houses. 
oe following practical suggestions were embodied in an excellent article read 
recently before the Farmers’ Club of this city, by H. E. Colton. 

Paint on the farm is no longer a luxury; it is a matter of economy, and custom or 
fashion has made it a necessity. Its use on farm-houses and farm utensils is a 
matter of self-preservation. If the farmer would add to his store of funds by taking 
a few summer boarders, he must make his house attractive, pleasant, and neat. He 
cannot do this without paint. Hence, how and with what shall the farmer paint his 
house? If his house is in a grove of green trees, a light buff is best; if exposed, a 
drab, or French gray. This for the body of the house, with window-blinds green, 
cornices and copings brown, light or dark, as may suit the taste. We state these 
shades on general principles, and the farmer who uses them will seldom fail to have 
a house that will be admired. 

To get these shades. White is the base upon which all tints are founded. There 
are three kinds of white paints; white lead, oxide of zinc, and zine lead. White 
lead is the most costly, and, although very generally used, and until the introduction 
of zine-lead, considered the best, is really a very poor stuff, as well as very dangerous 
asa poison. It chalks from action of the atmosphere, and very rapidly turns yellow. 
Oxide of zine is very seldom used for out-door work, as it is unfit for such use, 
because it cracks and peels off. Zinc-lead is an original pigment containing zine and 
lead oxides. It does not chalk or turn yellow like white lead, nor crack and peel off 
like common zinc. It has as much body and more covering power than the best 
white lead. At the same time it is one-third cheaper in price. It is not poisonous 
to use, and when mixed in oil it does not settle, which fact is a great convenience to 
farmers. Hence, for these reasons we recommend it in preference to any other 
paint. All other paints now can be bought ground in oil. 

To make a buff, take 100 pounds of zinc lead and three gallons boiled oil, and two 
gallons spirits turpentine. Mix thoroughly, then add yellow-stone ochre ground in 
oil until the desired shade is reached. Try a little occasionally on a board, as a 
paint looks differently in a body from when applied. If a canary yellow is required, 
use chrome yellow. The same color will give a canary tint to the buff. A very 
much admired tint is made by using a little black with the ochre. 

For a drab, use a little lamp or drop black instead of yellow ochre. Pretty tints 
may be made by using umber or metallic brown paints. 

It takes less color to tint zinc lead than white lead, and it holds the tint better. 
The best ochre comes from France; it gives a tint that does not fade, but shades 
from chrome yellow will fade. Tints made from metallic paints, as Prince’s, etc., 
do not fade. Umber makes a pretty tint, but is apt to fade in the san. For cop- 
ings, use one of the brown metallic paints. 

For window-blinds, Paris-green was formerly used, but so many aecidents have 
happened from it that but few now use it. Green may be shaded lighter by using a 


little zine lead in it. It contrasts well with almost all colors, whether pure white 
or a tint. 


The interior of houses may be painted a pure white or tinted. In painting inside, 
to make a flat zine color, use all spirits of turpentine. In fact many use more of it 
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on outside work now, especially when they wish to make a flat color without gloss, 
Oil alone, especially with zinc lead, gives a rich satin gloss. This, for the inside of 
houses, adds much to the appearance of the paint. To paints which do not have this 
gloss property in themselves, it is imparted by mixing a little varnish. Doors are 
usually painted oak or walnut color. This may be bought already mixed for use 
(called training colors) more conveniently to the farmer than to get the tinge him. 
self. Umber is generally used. 

For fences and the lower class of farm buildings the idea of the farmer is. gener. 
ally to get something cheap. We have always seen that the best is in the end the 
cheapest. The object of painting is to keep out moisture, and thus prevent wood 
from decay. Hence, a paint which does this perfectly is the best, even if it cost 
twice as much. A cheap mineral or earth paint may be very good, but when the 
question of renewing is taken into consideration, it may not be so cheap or so good 
as a paint that costs more but lasts longer. We have indicated such in the zine lead, 
but for the general uses of the farm we think its mixture with some of the ochres, 
mineral or metallic paints would be of great use. 

In oil, always get the best linseed you can. Never use petroleum. It doesn’t pay 
in the end by a great deal. Porgie or menhaden oil is good for very common work; 
but on houses, or anything nice, use as pure linseed as you can buy. For farm uten- 
sils, on wood work, we would advise using the best paint; tint it if you want color; 
on the iron or steel, red lead is, perhaps, the best material you can get. The farmer 
can now, if he chooses, so great have been the improvements in the trade, buy his 


paints mixed up, ready for use. These save him much labor in mixing and tinting. 


—— 
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BY W. C. HAMPTON, MOUNT VICTORY, OHIO. 


N my first attemps at grafting the pine, I met with many failures (and I believe 
this is the case with nearly all nurserymen in the United States), until I adopted 
the following method under which failures seldom occur. 


The process is as follows:—From the Middle of February to the end of March, 
I take from the open ground young thrifty trees, about 4 or } inch in diameter, 
preserving the roots as entire as possible; these I plant in boxes or pots, and place 
in a cool and rather shady place in the greenhouse, until the young growth begins 
to push out. 

I then graft in the stem by the usual method of side grafting, much as recom- 
mended in Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens. I use the strongest terminal shoots I can 
get for scions, which are carefully waxed over after setting. 

The plant is then placed in a shady but rather warmer place, and to make the 
scion push its buds, every other bud on the stock is carefully removed as fast as 
they appear ; this throws all of the strength of the plant into the scion, which soon 
starts with great vigor. 

In a month or two when the scion is well healed in, the entire top of the stock 
may be removed. The great secret of success lies in keeping all the young growth 
on the stock removed, and unless you attend to this faithfully, failure will be the 
result. Pinus Massoniana and P. pungens, will grow on Pinus Sylvestris with 
scarcely a failure. 

The varieties with two, three and five’ leaves in a sheath, should be grafted on 
some stock having the same number of leaves in a sheath. 
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Fruit Topics. 
Winter Pears. 


HE subject of ‘‘ Winter Pears” is becoming one of very general interest. Sum- 
mer pears, sold at prices of $5 per barrel, very soon cool the ardor of fruit grow- 
ers, and many seriously entertain the idea of grafting over their standard trees, to 
such varieties as prove saleable, long after the fruit gluts are gone. A young culti- 
yator, having asked the Country Gentleman what varieties of winter pears will give a 
supply of fruit, during the two or three winter months, the answer is given as follows : 
“In answer to this inquiry, we may state that we are now enjoying the Anjou, 
which is unquestionably the best of the season, the Winter Nelis and the Lawrence. 
These will probably furnish a good supply till about the first of the year—sometimes 
the Lawrence lasts nearly into February. Very much depends on the manner in 
which these fruits are kept, and the fitness of the apartments for storing them. Keep 
the specimens in as cool a place as possible after they are gathered, and before they 
are placed in the cellar. A cool outhouse, or a suitable apartment in.a carriage 
house, fronting the north, answers a good purpose. A fruit room, built above ground, 
on purpose, is best where there are large quantities to be stored; or, in the absence 
of this building, an apartment may be divided off by double boarding in some other 
building, and covering the boxes in which the fruit is packed with chaff or fine straw. 
This protection will often be sufficient until the time has far advanced into Decem- 
ber; and there will be no danger till intensely cold weather sets in, and it will be 
some days before the frost can pass the barrier of double partitions and the thick 
stratum of chaff. After they go to the cellar, keep the apartment well ventilated and 
regulated to a low temperature above freezing by a thermometer. 

‘‘We have mentioned the Anjou as the best early winter pear. If kept in a warm 
apartment, it will ripen in autumn, even as early as the first of October; but by 
keeping cool, according to the mode just mentioned, they may be had even as late as 
the first of the year. There will be some variation in different seasons. We have 
known the Winter Nelis to ripen fully in November, when the autumn had been 
warm, but the period was retarded some weeks by keeping the pears in a cool place. 

“After the Anjou, Winter Nelis and Lawrence, the Josephine de Malines is the 
best, ripening in January, and keeping till February. Doyenne d’Alencon ripens 
about the same time, but is not quite as good in quality. It is, however, a hardy 
tree and good bearer, and is on the whole a desirable sort. The Easter Beurre, 
when it matures well, will keep into April, and ripen into a delicious fruit, but, on the 
whole, it is rather an uncertain sort. Josephine de Malines is poor in some places, 
but is mostly delicious and excellent. It grows well on quinces, 

“We should not omit the name of the Vicar of Winkfield as an early or mid-win- 
ter pear of value. It is a free grower, and a prodigious bearer—the fruit large and 
fair. It is occasionally, when well grown and ripened, of good quality for the table, 
being pleasant and agreeable, although not rich; but its chief value is for baking and 


stewing. The principal reason why the fruit is so poor is, that it is allowed to over- 
bear. 
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Rawle’s Janet. 


NE of the most remarkable sorts of apple trees we are acquainted with, is the 
Rawle’s Janet. As a profitable late keeper few kinds excel it on good sites, 
Orchards for profit should be only on good sites, and of such orchards the Rawle’s 
should form a good part. For heavy cropping it is surpassed by no variety we have 
seen, trees of it all through this section bearing to excess, and showing more fruit 
per tree than many more famous but less meritorious sorts. 

As a late keeper few apples equal it. At this date they are plump and fresh, not 
one apple in fifty showing the least sign of decay. 

Downing speaks of it as not having succeeded well at the North, but that it 
is particularly valuable for the South and Southwest where it is much cultivated, 
and that it puts forth its leaves and blossoms much later than other varieties in the 
spring, and consequently avoids injury by late frost, therefore being adapted to that 
climate. It is, however, becoming popular throughout the Northwest, and our 
observatiens of it in this section warrant us in the conclusion that it is entitled to 
rank as one of the miost profitable late keepers known here. At Clinton, in this 
state, 600 Rawle’s Janet were set in an orchard at one time, which fact shows that 
it is not unappreciated. 

It is, however, peculiar, requires peculiar treatment and favorable circumstances, 
It is an excessive cropper, and on poor soil will exhaust itself when it comes to 
fruit. Give it a good upland clay loam on a limestone subsoil, with good culture, 
thorough and heavy mulching when in fruit, and it will yield more bushels of fruit 
than ninety-nine hundreths of the kinds usually set. If overcropped and it is not 
well sustained with good soil and culture, but left without care to struggle un- 
assisted through a severe drouth without mulching, its very generosity in fruiting 
proves its ‘ruin, and well it is if it can recover in another season from its exhaustion. 
While young, however, when the tree is not yet in fruit, care should be taken that 
the soil is not too fertile, and that the culture is not carried to extremes to cause 
the trees to put on an excessive growth that cannot mature, for thorough ripening of 
the wood is essential to the greatest hardiness. 


It is a very fine thing in theory to have regular bearing and long-lived trees. 
The impression may prevail that the Rawle’s is not a regular bearer from the fact 
of its cropping one season to such extremes as to require the next to recover. Also 
that: it is short-lived from the same cause. We take it that the most successfal 
orchardist is the one who grows the most value of fruit with the least expense, and 
we believe it a fact that the production of a bushel of apples of whatever sort, re- 
quires an investment of capital of soil and genial elements of growth of nearly 
proportionate value. It may be well for those who prefer it to grow a Northern 
Spy, and wait for its tardy crops for the sake of having a long-lived and regular 
bearing tree. Give us, however, instead the tree that has a tendency to bear the 
apples in liberal, generous crops, one that will break itself down with its full ex- 
uberance of fruit, and we will take more pride in giving it good care, sustaining 
feed and culture to fully support it and keep it vigorous and healthy, than we 
would in tinkering patiently with a tree that has to be coaxed to bear a small crop, 
even though they were of rare specimens, and we believe the Rawle’s Janet to be 
just such a full cropping, generous fruiting tree, worthy of general culture. 


Ithaca, Wis. A. L. Hatcnu. 
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Orchards—Pruning and Thinning. 


\ ITH several years close observation and experience, we have come to regard 

late spring, and on into mid-summer, the most favorable season of the year for 
pruning in this latitude—varying with the season north or south. After the tree is 
warmed into new life from its winter rest, the sap in full flow, and the tree fairly in 
leaf, the sooner a wound is made, the more readily and soundly will it close over with 
anew growth of wood. If pruning be done, as much of it should be, at a time when 
the bark slips, care should be taken against loosening it, or if loosened, or bruised, 
to pare it off smooth. The facility with which the process of healing takes place and 
goes on, depends materially upon the smoothness of the rim of the wound. 

Nothing like specific instruction or directions can be given in pruning. So it 
appears to us, for we find no operation, in the care and growth of an orchard, that 
taxes our judgment and skill more. To our mind, the subject can be spoken of only 
ina general way—that every one who undertakes to properly prune a tree, must, in 
the main, lean upon his own judgment. We would say, cut out smoothly all weak 
and straggling branches, and all that appear likely to rub or otherwise serionsly inter- 
fere with their better fellows during the future growth of the tree. Take off all 
water sprouts, wherever found, whether springing up from the roots of the tree or 
out from the main trunk and branches. If trees are set very full of fruit, we do not 
hesitate to remove some of it with the branches, which ought to be taken out. What 
is left will be improved, both in size and quality. When branches, two inches or so, 
are removed, the wound should receive a thin coating of waxen liquid that will 
adhere and resist the effects of the weather. When pruning either orchard or 
nursery trees, late in the- fall, or in winter, for cions, or for any other object, we 
invariably leave a stump of the limb or twig, an inch or more in length, to be shor- 
tened in close to the main stem, at our usual time for pruning. If cut close when 
the tree is in a semi-dormant state, the wood checks, the surrounding bark deadens 
and protracts tne process of healing over. — 


———_s eo —_—__—_— 


Time FoR Grape Grarrinc.—The California Agriculturist says, on the 
authority of several experienced vine growers, that the most favorable’ time for 
grafting the grape is when the leaves are started and the vines cease to bleed. 
Grafted at this period of growth, it is claimed that the cion will start into growth 
quicker and will be more likely to live than if the work be done earlier in the season. 
The cions should be of the last season’s growth and of well ripened wood. 

12 
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Summer Pruning the Grape. 

E think it safe to say, that, there is no horticultural operation upon which there 

is less correct knowledge and practice among the great mass of those who 

cultivate the grape, as may be found in summer pruning. Though no great skill or 

study is essential to a correct understanding and performance of the work, not one 

in a score who undertake summer pruning makes it a success. They go about the 

work with no fixed object, or under the guidance of anything like regular system, 

With a commencement somewhere they cut away, here and there, seemingly more as 

a pastime than for any specific purpose, exposing the fruit to the full force of the 

sun’s rays and cold, damp night air—an exposure that dwarfs the fruit and renders 
it comparatively worthless. 

We find a communication in the Rural Alabamian upon summer pruning of ' the 
vine that so completely reflects our views upon the subject, that we copy it in full. 
In our prectice, however, we do not spare the knife in the removal of surplus wood 
that may chance to “harden.” We can see no good reason for not using the knife— 
in fact prefer a clean smooth cut of the knife to a ragged pinch any time. 

“As to the value of summer pruning, some are inclined to think it unnecessary 
and useless labor; but I find it one of the most important, as well as profitable, 
items connected with grape culture. Summer pruning does not mean a general 
pruning—cutting off large quantities of wood and stripping the foliage. Such would 
be disastrous to the crop. What is generally termed summer pruning is what | call 
summer dressing of the vines. And this dressing is done without the knife. It is 
simply the removal of a superabundant growth—of weak and useless wood, which, if 
left on the vines, would grealy injure their vigor, and to a great extent impair the 
full development of the fruit. Of this I am perfectly convinced from the size of the 
berries on some vines I did not summer prune last season. Last summer was noted 
as one of our dryest and hottest ; not only in one locality, but almost throughout the 
entire South. I commenced about the 10th of May and gave the vines a thorough 
cleaning of all the surplus growth, leaving no shoots but those that were to take the 
place of the old wood that was to be cut out in the winter pruning. All the other 
growth was disbudded or rubbed off, leaving the young and healthy shoots as near as 
possible to take the place of all old and weak wood. The bearing shoots were 
stopped without any regard to the number of leaves oneach. All were kept tied in 
as they advanced in growth. The crop ripened well, and there were not many green 
berries to be found on either the Concord or Ives, and all brought a fine price in the 
New Orleans market. 

‘“‘T have here stated the mode of summer pruning that I have always followed, and 
found it to be successful with all varieties. On this mode of pruning, the crop isa 
sure one, provided it is taken in time. If the work is deferred later than May, it 
would be better not to do it at all, as the wood commences to harden, and in trying 
to rub off the shoots the vines are injured to some extent. 

“ Cutting off large canes of the current season's growth and stripping off the foliage 
that the sun may have fair access to the fruit, are practices that are reprobated by all 
good cultivators. Superfluous growth should be checked by pinching when it first 
manifests itself, and the direct rays of the sun should never reach the fruit.” 
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Influence of the Stock upon the Cion. 

T is claimed by some writers that the stock has more or less influence upon the 

cion; and one writer upon the subject goes so far as to hold that the better the 
fruit of the stock, or the nearer its fruit approach that of the cion, the better will be 
the fruit of the latter. James Parker, of Summit, Miss., gives, through the Rural 
Alabamian, some cogent facts to prove the fallacy of such doctrine. He says: 

“Let us take a familiar example, and see how it works in practice. Every one 
knows the little, insignificant Paradise apple, and its almost worthless bitter-sweet 
fruit. The above position being true, what movement of amelioration could be ex- 
pected from other species of apples grafted upon it? Of course none, but exactly 
the reverse. Is this found to be true in point of practical fact? Far from it. Bud- 
ded or grafted with such varieties as the Red Astrachan, Primate, Duchess of Olden- 
burg, Elarkee, Rhodes’ Orange, Fall Pippin, ete., the improvement is beyond all con- 
ception. The fruit is larger, the color is clearer and more brilliant, and, in my esti- 
mation, the flavor greatly improved. Now, as we cannot find any very desirable 
qualities in the little, knotty, insipid Paradise apple, does not this fact go far to prove 
that where an inferior fruit is healthy, vigorous and of near approach in point of 
affinity, it is equally as a stock as seedlings from first class fruit? Hardy seedlings 
of free and healthy growth, are all that is required, without any reference whatever 
to the quality of the fruit from which they were produced. Affinity in species and 
growth is the only consideration that intelligent nurserymen look to, as it is about 
the only one that has any practical bearing upon the case. 

“T am delighted with Prof. Buckley’s articles generally, and must ask pardon for 
differing with him upon this point. But actual experience and observation have 
compelled me to do so. I could show him a Hale’s Early grafted on a common 
Chickasaw plum stock, the fruit of which would bring tears from a hungry hog’s eyes, 
yet the fruit of the peach seems as though it were touched by the pencil of the most 
skillful artist, the size as large as those on ther own roots, and the flavor most excel- 
lent. An Early Crawford, budded four years ago, on a wild plum stock, in the gar- 
den here, is one of the best trees on the place, healthy and vigorous, and the fruit 
finer and better than the majority of the Crawfords out in the orchard. These are 
practical illustrations of the influence the stock exerts upon the cion or tree. Here 
is one or two more: Plums grafted or budded on the peach stock seem to undergo 
a different change. It is a fact no less strange than true, that the borer appears to 
avoid the roots of such trees; the bark and wood of the roots seem to become harder 
and partake more of the nature of the plum. [I find this to be a general rule. [ 
have hunted for the borer in the roots of such trees, many times, and could find none, 
while in neighboring peach trees they were abundant. So much for the influence of 
the stock on the tree. 


“ But we all know the objection to working the peach on the common wild plum—it 
throws up so many sprouts from the roots that nurserymen are afraid to use it, lest 
they would soon find their grounds a plum thicket. There, are, however, improved 
varieties of the plum that do not sucker badly, and these make excellent stocks for 
the peach. As it costs fully double to raise a plum-rooted peach tree, this mode of 
working the peach will never become popular, except for particular localities, or soils 
where the peach does not succeed.”’ 
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California Seedling Pears. 


Ta meeting of the Western New York Horticultural Society, last winter, Presi- 
dent Barry acknowledged the receipt of several varieties of seedling pears, ori- 
ginated in California, and of which he said: 

‘‘In the month of November last, I received twenty-six varieties of seedling pears, 
raised by Mr. Bernard S. Fox of San Jose, Cal. Their appearance astonished me. 
Many of them were so much like some of our old, well-known sorts, that I half sus- 
pected my friend Fox of playing a joke on me. There were Bloodgood, Seckel, 
Lawrence, Winter Nellis, Beurre Clairgeau, Beurre Bosc, Eastern Beurre, Duchesse 
d’Angouleme, Beurre Superfine, Glout Morceau, and others. 

*‘ Some friends, very good judges, to whom I sent specimens, had the same doubt 
in regard to their being seedlings. When I began to examine them closely, and cut 
them, I found they were quite distinct from the sorts they resembled, and were posi- 
tively new. I then wrote to Mr. Fox for some account of their origin, and he an- 
swered that they all sprung from the seed of the Belle Lucrative, sown in 1863, and 
had fruited in the rows where they had first grown. 

** Some bore the fifth year, and the sixth over 200 bore fruit. One-fourth of the 
trees have not yet fruited, and for five years to come new fruits may be expected. 
Many of these varieties are fully equal in size and beauty to our best, and many have 
the advantage of being quite late. Generally speaking, they are deficient in vinous 
flavor, like the Eastern Beurre and others of that class. Only one or two were 
slightly vinous; but some were justly entitled to rank as best. A few of the largest 
appeared to be of inferior quality; one specimen of these, resembling Nouveau Poi- 
teau in 1871, weighed two and one-half pounds. 

‘This is, beyond doubt, the most remarkable instance of success in raising seed- 
ling pears on record. And the fact that all are from seed of Belle Lucrative, and 
none like that variety, but like all the others growing around, is both curious and 
interesting, showing that the mother plant did not affect the character of the varie- 
ties. This might not have been the case had some other varieties supplied the seed. 
Much of this success is, no doubt, due to the peculiar climate of California. The 
early age of which these trees begin to bear, even in the seed-bed, seems strange to 
us. Mr. Fox wrote me he could have sent eighty varieties the past season. 

“We may now cease looking to the Old World for new varieties of pears, and turn 
our attention to the Pacific coast. Mr. Fox has already raised pears superior to nine- 
tenths of the new varieties received from Europe in twenty years. And we shall not 
only get new varieties, from the Pacific coast, but we must expect to see our markets 
filled with their pears. The supply from that source is already large.” 


———__# o@ —__—_ 


Waar A DirrerEnce.—With the mercury running down in these “ diggins” 
(Des Moines) 15 to 25 below zero, in came the following note from Brenham, 
Texas, under date of January 20. ‘ Quince cuttings put out about one month ago, 
have now roots two inches long, and rose cuttings about the same. Hyacinths, 
crocus. etc., are coming out, and still we are having a hard cold winter for Texas. 
How will this compare with lowa?”’ 
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Tompkins County King, Red Canada and Steel’s Red. 


D. Western Horticutturist:—I find there is much confusion among pec- 

ple of this part of Michigan, relative to the identity of the Red Canada and 
Steel’s Red Winter. Our best posted fruit growers contend that they are the 
same, while in some localities the farmers believe the two entirely different, and 
the same opinion has been endorsed by at least one extensive nurseryman selling 
trees under both names, whether really distinct or not, and also by fruit dealers who 
generally regard them as distinct. 

I wrote to a nurseryman in Indiana some time since, and inquired if he grew the 
Red Canada, or Steel’s Red Winter. He replied that Steel’s Red Winter was the 
Baldwin, and that he did not grow the Red Canada unless it was the Hoops, or 
Indiana Favorite. I also see by the Agricultural Report for 1862, that the Bald- 
win and Steel’s Red Winter are called one and the same. (I do not know who is 
the author of tltis article. In the later report, F. R. Elliott calls the Red Canada 
and Steel’s Red the same). 

The King of Tompkins is not a popular apple in this part of the State. The tree 
is regarded by many as not a very good bearer, nor does the fruit keep well. 
Judging by the call for trees under one name or the other, I should say the Red 
Canada was one of our most popular apples, and certainly deservedly so. The tree 


is hardy and productive, and the fruit is of good quality, fine appearance, and keeps 
well. 


Adrian, Mich. D. G. EpMinston. 


More New Apples. 


WALTON, nurseryman, Malvern Station, Lowa, writes March 17: I send 

* you an apple foraname. A friend of mine has one tree of this sort. We 

intended to have sent you several specimens early in the winter by our senator, 

when he went to Des Moines early in the winter, but failed to reach town before 

he left. The tree is a good grower, but a stranger to me. 

many apples in this country unnamed—some worthy of attention and some not. I 
will endeavor to favor you with specimens next fall.” 


There are a good 


Remarks :—The apple was received, but somehow or other mysteriously dis- 
appeared before we had given it special attention. 
fall. 

Silas G. Goss, Border Plains, Iowa, writes of a new seedling: “I send you a 
few cions from the best seedling tree, all things considered—out of 175 sorts of 
seedlings and 17 sorts of grafted apples, all in bearing from my orchard. Tree 
hardy, upright grower, dwarfish, sheds its leaves early, young twigs and terminal 
buds downy. Tree came into bearing early and an annual bearer, stands where 
the seed was planted, which was brought from Portage county, Ohio, 17 years ago. 
Fruit medium to large, streaked with dark red, sub-acid; quality good to best; 
season late fall to early winter. Will send specimens of fruit next fall.”’ 


Hope for more specimens next 
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Kerosene and the Curculio. 
HE readers of the Western Pomologist for 1871, will recollect a communication 
from H. Gregg, Downey, Iowa, in the use of kerosene for expelling the curculio 
from his plum trees, and in the course of which he said : 

‘** Last season (1870) I rolled up woolen cloths and saturated them with kerosene 
and hung them in the tops of the trees, and my plums were all perfect—ripening up 
a very full crop last season. This season | have tried a different method with equal 
success. I took strips of cotton cloth and wrapped around the trunks of the trees 
some 18 or 20 inches from the ground, and then saturated the cloth with kerosene, 
and repeated the application once in ten or fifteen days during the curculio season. [ 
neglected to put the cloths on the trees until after the curculio had commenced 
operations this season, consequently some few plums were stung and fell off; but I 
do not think one plum was injured after the kerosene was applied. The trees are so 
loaded with plums (August 12) that I have had to prop and tie up almost every 
limb. They are just beginning to ripen and look splendid. 

‘‘ Now, others may not have the success with kerosene that I have. If that has 


saved my plums, and I think it has, it is worth a trial by every one who would save 
their plums at a trifling outlay.” 


We are sorry to learn, as we now do, from Mr. Gregg, that his crop of plums was 
saved only at the expense of the lives of his trees. He has no trees left; says: 
‘Kerosene around the trunk of a tree, is death to it, but applied in woolen cloth, 
hung in the trees, as done the previous season, I still believe will save the plums 
without injuring the trees. No one else about here has the Lombard in bearing, 
consequently ‘there is not much mischief done with kerosene, only what I have ex- 
perienced myself, and that is bad enough sure.” 


——s 


The Mountain Laurel. 


D. Western Horticutturist: In the March number of Toe Horticuttvr- 
1sT, I notice an article, ‘‘ Notes from my Garden,” by my old friend, Porte Crayon. 

If not out of place, I should like to ask him to give, through your columns, his 
experience in transplanting the Kalmia Latifolia—commonly called Mountain [au- 
rel—a beautiful, fragrant, and hardy plant. I am anxious to obtain some of the plants, 
if they can be grown in this locality. I might ask for this information direct from 
my friend, but no doubt there are others, among your readers, who would be pleased 
to hear of the success of growing this much admired plant. This coming summer, 
three years ago, I made a visit to his place of residence, Berkely Springs, West Va., 
and in his grounds saw a number of plants which had been transplanted there. I am 
desirous to know with what success he has grown this Kalmia Latifolia. 

St. Joseph, Mo. A SuBscrIBER. 

RemARKS.—The Mountain Laurel is found growing so plenty in the hill and 
mountain pastures of the New England States as to be regarded as a nuisance. In 
our early days, attempts used to be made to domesticate it, by transplanting from its 
native hill-sides, but it seemed no more inclined to civilization than an Indian from 
the wilds of the Rocky Mountains. If it can be successfully transplanted, or repro. 
duced from seed, we should like to know how the thing is done. It is a desirable 
plant on account of its delicate foliage and charming fragrance. 





Zhe Currant Borer. 


Deep and Shallow Culture of the Grape. 


VINE grower, of Pleasant Valley, N. Y., a locality famous for its fine vineyards, 
t1 after some years experience, comes to the conclusion that shallow culture in the 
vineyard is followed by decidedly the best result. He says: 

“ We cultivate shallow, giving the roots the entire and undisturbed possession of 
the soil. By this practice, by the time the vine arrives at a proper age for fruiting, 
we have a root upon which we can rely for the perfect maturity of both vine_and 
fruit, and in its proper season. Would it seem a fair inference to suppose that when 
the surface soil is filled with a net work of fine lateral roots that they would sooner 
be warmed into active life and give more strength and vigor to vine, than when by 
deep cultivation nothing remains but coarse tap-roots reaching down deep into the 
cold soil. 

“Tt is my observation that our old vineyards that have been subjected to the yearly 
infliction of deep plowing are necessarily growing later in their period of ripening 
their fruit, year by year, for the reason that the growth in the spring is late and feeble, 
the leaf is weak and not sufficiently matured in season to ward off adverse influences ; 
therefore, they become an easy victim to mildew, leaf blight, ete. My practice is to 
cultivate often until the last days of July, when all cultivation is closed for the bal- 
ance of the season. The ‘depth in the early part of the season does not exceed two 
inches, gradually working less deep as the season advances, when, by the month of 
July it will not exceed one inch, hoeing twice during the season under the trellis, all 
done with the utmost care, so as to avoid breaking or wounding any of the roots, as 
it is upon them I rely for the maturity of the vine and fruit. I would here say, that 


by this treatment I can ripen the Isabella and Catawba grapes with as much certainty 
as corn.” 


——_o e—_—__ 


Dwarr AppLE TreEEs.—A correspondent of the Maine Farmer, highly recom- 
mends the growing of dwarf apple trees. He says, in order to bear well, the trees 
should have rich culture, as the roots are short and do not range off for substance 
like standard. Claims that his dwarfs have paid for all cost and trouble several 
times over—would not sell one tree for what a dozen cost. 

Per contra, another correspondent of the same paper writes: ‘“‘I have had some 
experience with dwarf apple trees, but would not recommend them unless a person 
has not sufficient ground room for setting out standards. In my experience I find 
that one thrifty standard tree will yield as much fruit as half a dozen dwarf trees.’, 


—_+ oe —__—_ 


Tue Currant Borer.—The Pacific Rural Press announces the appearance of 
the currant borer in some parts of California—and what adds to the calamity— 
blight and a scaly insect. ‘ Bushes that have hitherto produced fine crops of fruit, 
are found to be stricken with what appears to be a kind of blight accompanied by 
the presence of a scale insect or parasite in countless numbers. 
are scen to be budless, and looking like dried sticks, standing in the midst of 
younger shoots that seem to be but little affected. 


Bushes thus affected 





Fruit Prospects in Oregon. 


Flavor of Wine. 
CALIFORNIA vineyardist writes to Prof. J. L. Tracy, of St. Louis : 

“‘Can you tell me why wine, made in California, from vines not irrigated, is 
entirely free from the earthy flavor so much objected to in the wines of that country? 
Why do the roots of vines, not irrigated, penetrate deep down through the dry, gray. 
elly soil, while those that are watered remain close to the surface ?”’ 


Repiy.—The answer to the first query seems easy enough. Nature is a wonder- 
ful alchemist, but cannot perform the miracle of making wine out of water. If the 
atmosphere around the vine, or the carth covering its roots is saturated with moisture, 
the sun will try, in vain, to elaborate sufficient sugar in the grape, or produce the 
true Falernian fire in the wine; but instead there will be the “ earthy flavor,” or 
something else that is ‘‘ flat, stale and unprofitable,” in the liquid falsely called wine. 

In answer to your inquiry respecting the habit of vine roots that are not irrigated, 
I can only say that the penetrating deep into the arid and stony soil shows an instinct 
stronger than reason. The plant is evidently in search of water, and stretches down 
its long fibres to meet the slight moisture that rises by capillary attraction. I once 
knew an apple tree that stood in dry, stony ground, some fifteen feet from a founda- 
tion wall, that was sunk two feet in the ground. On the other side of the wall was a 
trough for watering stock, and the surface of the ground was always wet. A root 
from the apple tree, thirsting for water, started to find it. Reaching the wall it first 
turned up, but coming near the surface, it became conscious of a mistake and turned 


downwards again, pushing its way quite under the broad stone wall and coming up 
to drink just under the horse trough. Plants sometimes show more sense than peo- 
ple. You may see a man climb walls and go around all sorts of corners to find a 
glass of whisky, but where did you ever find one digging under a stone wall to get a 
dring of water? 


———_+9e—__—. 


RemMeEpDY For Bark Lice.—A correspondent of the Country Gentleman relates 
that, several years ago, he effectually expelled the bark louse from his apple trees by 
placing small pieces of whale oil soap in the forks of the limbs of the trees in a way 
that it will be retained in place until dissolved by rain and carried over the bark. 
There is nothing new about this, except the method of application. Whale oil and 
other soaps, for its removal, are almost coeval with the appearance of the bark louse 
itself. Any alkaline substance, of sufficient strength, will destroy it; but with 
large trees, badly infested, no application of the kind is scarcely practicable. The 
best remedy, we know of, is to keep the trees in a robust, healthy, growing condition. 


SE ————— ee 


Fruit Prospects in OrEGon.—The Williamette Farmer, of Oregon, says: 
*‘ The fruit crop this season will be light, many orchards hardly bearing enough for * 
family use. In many localities the frost has been very severe, killing large apple 
trees; even town raspberries and blackberries are much injured.” 


o 4 Qetate at Gate 4. & 


-~ 





Editorial Notes. 


«* Those Foot Notes,”’ 


The foot notes, referred to in our last issue, can be found in the last Report of 
American Pomological Society, for session of 1871, as follows : 

Page 80—“ The Secretary would here remark, that conductors of journals and pub- 
lishers of books are utterly ignorant of varieties of fruits or plants. It is their busi- 
ness to publish and sell, and look to returns on the credit of the writers who supply 
them matter; and it has become too noted, in all our journals, to longer be ques- 
tioned, viz.: that if a journalist can obtain matter, free of cost, his position, simply 
as publisher, frees him from any responsibility; and hence it is that the record of a 
man of one year’s knowledge and acquaintance of fruit, or principle, is valued or 
recorded equal with him who has devoted a life to the subject.” 

Also, on page 79—‘‘ The Secretary of the American Pomological Society would 
like to remark, that just here comes in the fact of so much of incorrect nomenclature, 
viz.: it if from the egotistical ideas of knowledge, assumed by men who have had but 
half a dozen or so of years acquaintance with a fruit, and are void of any knowledge 
of it outside of their own immediate locality.” 

The italics, in the first paragraph above, are our own, and indicate the most em- 
phatic portion to which the press take exception. 

Since the publication of our editorial for May, the subject has been commented 
upon by various influential journals in the East and the West, and the conviction 
seems to be general that Mr. Flagg will be found a most useful and popular officer. 
We did not propose, by our May editorial, to commence any specific personal warfare 
against the indzvidual who has proved obnoxious, by the misuse of his position ; we 
simply gave publicity, as matters of horticultural information, to the reports which 
were flying around, from parties desiring a change, and indorsed the idea, believing 
it would be for the higher good of the American Pomological Society. We do not 
propose to follow the Ex-Secretary into his retirement, nor (as Mrs. Partington says) 
be always flinging epitaphs at him ; we bave adopted a course which is without offense— 
his name and his articles are strictly forbidden in any columns or pages under our 
control. He shall have the crush of Time’s most demolishing weapon—perfect silence. 

The Agriculturist, Hearth and Home, Rural New Yorker, Weekly Sun, Weekly 
Tribune, are equally unanimous in the desire for change; and in each of these 
journals Mr. Flagg is supported. The Western Rural passes high compliment upon 
the wisdom of the change, and the judicious choice of Mr. Flagg. Doubtless other 
journals will soon express opinions, and the “ Tempest in the Teapot ” will have full 
force ere the ides of September. It is well known that not a single journal, in New 
York city, of agricultural or horticultural character, now prints the Secretary’s arti- 
cles, uniformly refusing all of them; and in general his name is absolutely forbidden 
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to be mentioned in print. These statements are sufficient to show to the publie the 
rapid change in his reputation. The following extract is from Hearth and Home: 

“The statement of the Secretary,‘in his foot note,.in the first place, is false, 
and in the second place, it is a piece of impertinence for the Secretary to give his 
opinion in an official report. In common with others of the press, we felt indignant 
at this insult, smuggled into an official report, and consulted with other officers about 
it. At the next meeting proper action will be taken. 

‘So far as the press of New York is concerned—meaning those, of course, giving 
especial attention to agriculture and horticulture—no communication, “offcéal” or 
otherwise, from the present Secretary, is admitted. 

«It remains for the Society to decide if an individual, who has placed himself in 
such an attitude towards the press, can any longer be useful as one of its officers.” 

On the same topic, the Rural New Yorker of May 17th, holds that the course of 
the Secretary is both false and injudicious, and, because so, insulting to the very class 
of men upon whom the American Pomological Society, through its Secretary and 
otherwise, has made large drafts for favors; and who have always treated the Society 
with the greatest hospitality and cordiality, and adds: 

‘If it is the desire of the Secretary to alienate this class of men from, and close 
the columns of their papers to the American Pomological Society, he has gone the 
right way to work to do it, when he inserts such a libel upon them in the Society’s 
official report, and assumes the responsibility thereof as Secretary of the Society.” 

The Western Rural also says as follows: ‘If the American Pomological Society 
really want to recover their lost prestige, they must come down from their stilts, and 
commence anew, and not set themselves up as the embodiment of all the horticultu- 
ral knowledge in the United States. They must not suppose that kindred societies 
and the horticultural journals will revolve around them as mere satellites, drawing 
their light from the great central luminary. 

“If the Society feel inclined to have a Secretary from still nearer the setting sun, 
than the one they now have, the Western Rural can cordially indorse Mr. Flagg 
for that position. He is a gentleman of good scholastic and literary ability, and, as 
Secretary of the Illinois Horticultural Society, his reports showed close application, 
and an appreciation of the true interests of the Society and the horticulturists of the 
West. 

As we conclude this subject, which is distasteful to us—to say the least—we have 
only to add, that the conductors of our journals throw out, every week, articles writ- 
ten from these very men of one year’s experience, referred to above, because we do 
not believe their trash. We constantly seek for reliable truth and practical experi- 
ence; and each journal does more for the encouragement of correct ideas, and prac- 
tical application of them, in horticulture, in a single year, than a turbulent Secretary 
can do in a lifetime. 

A Country Cottage. 

The illustration, sketched in our frontispiece this month, affords a design of a sim- 
ple and inexpensive cottage, which may be used for any country family, or may be 
adapted to serve the purposes of a gardener’s cottage. The plan explains itself: No. 
1 is the hall; 2, kitchen; 3, pantry; 4, sitting room; 5, closet; 6, woodhouse, or 
washroom ; 7, porch or lobby. The main rooms, Nos. 2 and 4, may be 15 feet square. 

In the 2d story, there are rooms over 2 and 4, of same size, or the floor over No. 
4 may be divided into two apartments, and still be of fair width and length. The L 
over the kitchen, being of lower roof, will afford space for one room of moderate 
height and accommodations. 

The cost is from $1,200 to $1,800, according to expensiveness of building in local- 
ity where erected. In the average of country places $1,500 will be sufficient. 


The White Water Lily. 


Flower lovers might grow this lily very easily if they will follow these directions of 
a correspondent of The Gardener’s Monthly: 


\ 
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I will describe the method I saw practiced for several years by a lady friend. 
The roots were procured in the lower part of New Jersey. They were kept damp 
during the ensuing winter in flower pots. A half barrel was obtained in the spring 
and the hoops well secured. It was left in “the rough” except one year, when it 
was much improved by a coat of green paint. The tub was set on bricks in the 
garden, and one-third filled with a mixture of garden earth, sand, and well rotted 
manure. The roots were set in this afid covered. Water was added gently, and a 
little at a time every day or two, (so as not to disturb the earth), till the tub was 
filled. ‘The handsome round leaves four or five inches in diameter, soon appeared, and 
filled the tub. Water was put in to supply that lost by evaporation, and during the 
summer several blossoms delighted us with their beauty. When cold weather 
approached, the water was allowed to dry off, and when nearly gone, the tub with 
the roots and earth still in it, was placed in the cellar, and watered at long intervals 
during the winter. 

In the spring the roots were separated, and about half of the increase put back 
into the tub in a fresh mixture of earth. As they were brought out earlier (about 
the first of April), the blossoms were more numerous. These pure white flowers 
were as perfect as the Camellia, and delightfully fragrant. _They close at night, and 
reopen in the morning. Those blooming in the tub were about two inches in 
diameter; but those of the ponds are larger. Near Moorestown, New Jersey, there 
is a very large kind, differing somewhat from these, and said to be the real Egyptian 
Lotus, brought from the East by a traveler. 


A New @nothera. 


A charming novelty has been introduced in Ireland, which in the opinion of the 
Irish Farmer’s Gazette, has strong claims to be regarded as A 1, among the charms 
of hardy flowering plants. 

We allude to a new dwarf (nothera, from Utah, which we saw in flower at 
Glasnevin last year, and for the introduction of which, as of so many other choice 
plants, we are indebted to Dr. Moore. Calling at the gardens one evening last 
summer, while walking round with Dr. Moore, he asked, Had we seen the new 
(Enothera? Being answered in the negative, he led the way to the lock-up garden 
or sanctum, where one is sure at all times to meet something new, very rare, or of 
much botanical interest. On this occasion, however, all else was forgotten in 
admiration of the lovely little transatlantic gem to which Dr. Moore introduced us. 
Looked at in the quiet stillness and shadows of a summer evening’s close, with its 
circlet of large pure white flowers, raised vertically above the foliage, on long, 
slender tubes, and expanding their broad fair bosom to the cooling moonbeams, this 
lovely plant presented an appearance altogether unique and striking. 

This plant is altogether unique amongst its congeners as regards habit and appear- 
ance. The best of the latter, as for instance, Gi. Mis-ourensis, (. Lamarkiana, 
ete., though showy as regards flowers, are of a gawky, straggling habit, which 
detracts much from their value. The plant to which we now direct attention is just 
the opposite, being single-stemmed, compact, and dwarf, flowering when not more 
than 6 inches high, and at the end of the season nearly doubling that height. But 
to come to particulars. The stem is short, stout, some 8 or 10 inches high; the 
leaves runcinate, having long foot stalks, which, together with the midrib, in the 
lower leaves, are white, in the upper red or pinkish. Commencing at the base, the 
flowers issue in long succession from the axils of tlie leaves, and are elevated 
vertically over remarkably slender tubes fully a span in length, in a way to produce 
4 beautiful effect. The flowers, as compared with the plant, are of great size, pure 
white, the limb of the corolla consisting of four very large obcordate petals, at the 
base of which the anthers are placed, round the mouth of the tube, which here ex- 
pands considerably, and is of a greenish yellow color. The stigma is cruciform and 
considerably exserted. The above description, we are quite aware, is very imperfect, 
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and conveys a still more imperfect idea of this fine flower. As yet, as far as we are 
aware, this (nothera is without a specific name. It comes from the state of Utah, 
North America, and was communicated to Dr. Moore by his friend M. Roezl, of 
Zurich. When we saw the plant at Glasnevin it promised to seed freely, and we 
hope ere long to see it widely distributed, and taking a prominent position in the 
choice herbaceous border, or cutting a figure in some phase of subtropical gardening, 
for which its dwarf habit and exotic appearahce seem to render it eminently suitable: 


Horticultural Notes. 


Currants. 


A correspondent of an exchange, writing of small fruits from the banks of the 
Hudson River, says:—In view of the large quantities of currants under way, the 
conclusion is forced upon me that it will not pay to plant any common sort; none 
but the best, and they given the best culture to bring them to the highest state of 
perfection. The most successful cultivator here is William Knifflin. He has picked 
5} tons from 1} acres—23 tons of Cherry, and 24 tons of Red Dutch—the former 
bringing from 12 to 20 cents a pound, and the latter considerably below. He paid 
out for picking, over $100. 


Pruning. 


First Year.—Buds and grafts should be carefully looked after. Many show a 
disposition to fork, and unless attended to promptly, will make unsightly trees, and 
many of those which require more than one year to make merchantable trees, will at 
two years be past remedy. Side branches that threaten to outgrow the leader, 
should be pinched back to give them a chance to recover their position. This 
pruning in this latitude is usually required the last of May, and one dressing suffices 
for most of the plants. A second dressing should be given about two weeks after 
the first, to reach those not ready for the operation then. 

The principle should be borne in mind that these plants require all their branches 
and foliage for their perfect and rapid growth, and they should be despoiled as 
little as possible. Pruning is a necessary evil, and should only be resorted to as 
means to correct the shape of the plant. 

Second Year.—The first pruning for the second year should be done before the 
buds burst, and may begin any time after the severest winter weather is over. The 
plants, whether from buds or grafts, should be pruned up to straight stems, and 
those tall enough to form heads should be cut back to some uniform height. 
Standard Apples and Standard Pears should be cut back to about three feet, owing 
to the average strength of growth made by the block of trees under treatment; 
Dwarf Apples, Dwarf Pears and Dwarf Cherries to eighteen inches; Standard 
Cherries, of sweet varieties, and Plums, to same height as for Standard Apples. 
Standard Duke and Morello Cherries should not be cut back, as they make hand- 
somer trees left at their full height, which does not often exceed that given above 
for a standard tree. 

Trees which, from any cause, are so ill-shaped or undersized that they cannot be 
brought into market with the bulk of the block, should be taken up and transplanted 
into nursery rows, where they can have time to make the necessary growth. They 
should be cut back about one-half their length at time of transplanting, and allowed 
to grow one season. Early the next spring, before the buds have started, they 
should be cut back close to the point where budded, or near the ground, when 
grafted plants are under treatment. Only one shoot should be allowed to grow, and 
the same attention is then required as for the care of a young budded plant after 
cutting back the stock. 

Third Year.—Apple and Pear trees not tall enough to form heads the second 
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year, should now be pruned to straight stems and cut back to the height desired for 
heads. ‘Trees of good shape with heads of the proper height, should not be cut back 
in the nursery, excepting the Heart and Bigarreau Cherries, and Peaches. Suckers 
growing from near the roots of the trees should be cut away, and in August standard 
trees intended for sale the following fall or spring, should have all the branches and 
spurs pruned smoothly off from twelve to eighteen inches from the ground.—Heike’s 
How to Start a Nursery. 


How to Grow the Cauliflower. 


I have been successful in raising Cauliflower, and as there appears to be a want of 
success—so far as I am acquainted—lI will give you my method of cultivation. I 
sow my seed in the open air at the same time I do for cabbage. I am not anxious 
to raise hot-bed plants, or even early plants, for I find they do not do as well in our 
long hot seasons as later ones. From the 20th to the 30th of May is early -enough 
for our latitude and our deep, rich sandy soil. On the 10th of June, 1870, I spaded 
up a bed of the Wilson Strawberry, which had just yielded its last picking of fruit, 
burying the tops deep in the soil, and the same day set out the ground with Cauli- 
flower. They did well, forming fine curd-like heads of fair size. Last season I set 
my plants on the 25th of May, and although the season was one of severe and con- 
tinuous drouth, they did well, nearly all forming handsome heads, some of which 
were very large. One head cut short as it could be and closely trimmed, weighed 
twenty-eight pounds. These plants were set between the rows of early potatoes.— Ez. 


Pruning Evergreens. 


Little attention is commonly given to pruning or shortening in the branches of 
evergreen trees. Some of them naturally assume a handsome form, while others 
might be much improved by the operation. We do not refer to shearing into stiff 
geometrical figures, which are discordant to good taste, but to the thickening of the 
foliage without interfering with the graceful natural outline. 

There are two common evergreens that bear free pruning, and may be worked 
into any desirable shape—the hemlock and the Norway spruce. Both of these trees, 
unlike most other evergreens and nearly all deciduous trees, grow well in the shade, 
and as a consequence, they grow well in their own shade—or in other words, the 
interior of the tree is not made bald by the shade of the exterior. The arbor vite, 
on the other hand, suffers from shade, and the interior of the trees and of screens 
are found to be bare stems and branches. 

No evergreen appears well when sheared smooth like a wall, although screens and 
hedges are often admired when thus treated. We much prefer the more free and 
rich appearance of an uneven surface cut back with the knife. Such trees as the 
arbor vitze can be kept well filled with foliage only by an irregular cutting back. 

Evergreen trees which tend to an irregular growth, like the hemlock, may, when 
planted as single trees, be greatly improved by shortening in any stragglers. We 
find it necessary to do something of this kind on nearly every tree. A nurseryman 
informs us that he has only to prune his hemlocks into shape, to sell them at any 
price. There is a vast difference between a thin straggler, and a rich, green, dense 
tree, with a handsome even outline, and with a form sufficiently graceful to be free 
from all stiffness.—Country Gentleman, 


Training Trees. 


A writer in one of our exchangos says: Trees with low heads do bear sooner and 
better, and will bear longer than whip-stalks and bean poles. On our prairies low- 
headed trees are the only ones that can hold up their heads or hold on their fruit. 
They are naturally shaped fruit bearers, and they are miserably unpopular with that 
class of purchasers who know more about trees than the men who raise them. This 
8 & most important subject, and fruit growers will never repent but once, if they 
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prune their trees up high. Like most tyros, we began so too, and it has inflicted 
one perpetual sorrow upon us. The low tree is healthier, not so subject to affections 
of the bark or insects, not injured by winds, the fruit is easier gathered—in fact, 
every reason in favor of low growth. We now try to form a head not higher than 
three feet from the ground, for apples, letting the branches grow out. 


How to Water Plants. 


From careful experiments, Mr. Mechi discovered that plants slightly watered 
every day often perish, and always become dwarfed; whereas a good soaking, given 
twice a week, almost invariably proved very beneficial. He says: 

The sum of our experience in watering amounts to this—that thorough soaking of 
the ground two or three times a week is much better than the same amount of water 
applied in driblets daily, only sufficient to wet the upper surface, but not the under 
strata of earth contiguous to the roots. Cold spring water should, before applying it 
to a heated soil, be allowed to stand exposed to the sun and air for a few hours. 
The colder the water is, and the warmer the soil, so is the necessity of applying it 
in abundance; for it is evident, though we cannot explain it, that the result pro- 
duced upon plants by applying cold water to the soil, when at a high temperature, 
unless so copiously applied as to saturate the soil completely, is fatal to tender or 
weakly plants, and often less or more injurious to strong or healthy ones. 


Grouping of Plants, 


There is no way in which the deadening formalism of our gardens may be more 
effectually destroyed than by the system of naturally grouping hardy plants. It 
may afford most pleasing results, and impress on others the amount of variety and 
loveliness to be obtained from many families now unused. ‘Trees and shrubs, dis- 
tinguished for their fine foliage, collected in a quiet glade; and then bright-foliage 
trees should be set in contrast with quieter colors, and varied with bright beds of 


flowers and leaf plants, or hardy flowering shrubs. Those groups should be irregu- 
larly but artistically planted. Then on a knoll plant a large bouquet of the 
rosaceous family—hawthorns, cherries, plums, pears, peaches, almonds, etc. There 
is so much that may be done to add to the bewildering beauty of a landscape by 
naturally artistic planting, that we are often astonished that people do not “see 
it.”,—Rural New Yorker. 


Transplanting Strawberries. 


A good deal of care must be observed in transplanting strawberries. The ground 
should be well worked, all lumps should be pulverized, and the soil rich. The 
strawberries for garden culture should be in rows eighteen inches apart, and the 
hills a foot. The roots of the vines must be covered with fine soil, and after planted 
it is desirable that the rows should be mulched with straw, leaves, or litter. The 
runners should be cut, and the vines be contained in hills as much as possible. 
The mulching will have tendency to keep the ground moist. 


Pear Stocks, 


At a recent meeting of Potomac Fruit Growers’ Society, Washington, the question 
as to the relative merits of foreign and native grown pear stocks was discussed, and 
the decision was in favor of imported stocks—being far superior and less disposed to 
blight. Mr. Saul maintained the same to be true of quince stocks ; those imported 
from France being far superior to those grown in this country. Mr. C. Gillingham, 
the President of the Society, and an old experienced grower of pears, said: ‘*I have 
tried to raise pears from native stocks, and it was a complete failure.” 

Among the reasons assigned why foreign stocks are and should be best, is that 
they are more carefully grown; are, in general, at least once transplanted, after 
being shorted in both tops and roots; have therefore more fibrous roots, fruit earlier 
and more easily bear transplanting without injury from nursery to orchard. 
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Apricots, 


W. C. Flagg after experimenting ten years with apricots, finds the Early Golden 
and Breda hardiest and healthiest. The latter is rather smaller, and some days 
later than the other, and, to our taste, not quite so good. Much larger and finer 
flavored is the Moorpark, but it tends to blotch, apparently with some kinds of 
fungus, and in wet ‘weather to crack open and conduct itself like some of our white 

eaches. 

, In the Prairie Farmer, Mr. Flagg gives a list of apricots ripening in succession : 
French. Downing. Season. 


Abricotin. Red Masculine. End of June. 
Musch. Musch. Musch. Middle of July. 
Gros St. Jean. Large Early. End of July. 
Gros Rouge hatif. Large Red. July and August. 
Albergiev de Montagamet. Montagamet. = = 
Gros Commune. Beginning of August. 
Vicard. - - 
Pourrett. Middle of August. 
Royal. Royal. ” ™ 
Peche. Peach. End of August. 
De Versailles. “ “ 
Beauge. _ Beauge. Beg. of September. 
This list covers two months, during one of which the peach is hardly a com- 
petitor, and suggests the possibility of covering the period from the latter end of 
June until the end of July with this delicious stone fruit. With special culture, it 
seems to us that it can be made profitable. 
Du Breuil recommends the growing of them as seedlings, because he finds the 


seedlings more vigorous and longer lived, and states that the Red Masculine, Mon- 
tagamet, and the Peach re-produce themselves from seed. 


Profits in Small Fruits. 


At the Pennsylvania Fruit Growers’ Convention, Mr. A. 8S. Fuller spoke as 
follows:—‘ Competition is brisk, and this leads me to believe that there are but 
two classes of small fruit growers who can make the business very profitable. The 
first are those who have an abundance of capital with which, in a measure, to con- 
trol unfavorable circumstances. If they only make a profit of a penny per basket, 
and sell enough, it will amount to considerable in the aggregate. Cultivators with- 
out a large capital having to come in competition, would be ruined with prices which 
gave the extensive producer a small margin for profits. 

“The second class are those who have a home market, and raise their fruit without 
any considerable outlay for labor. A man who works in the field himself, and has a 
family to gather and market his fruit, will find small fruit culture quite profitable, 
inasmuch as he receives an immediate return for his labor; but should he attempt to 
extend his operations until a number of hired laborers have to be employed, he will 
very likely find the profits growing gradually less. It is just here that so many 
persons have made a most serious mistake in the culture of small fruits. At the 
beginning they have probably produced a few hundred quarts of fine fruit upon a 
small plot of land, and this being disposed of at a home market, they resolve to ex- 
tend operations in the same direction, without taking into consideration the amount 
of capital necessary to purchase baskets and crates, as well as the extra amount of 
labor required in production. Even if these things are considered, the fruit grower 
is very liable to forget that there is sometimes a run of bad weather during the 
harvest season, also low prices and short crops. Perhaps some may accuse me of 
drawing too strongly on the negative side of this question. I beg them to remember 
ghat for many years there has been a strong team on the other side. I do not wish 
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to discourage any one from engaging in the culture of small fruits, but merely 
desire to put them on their guard against expecting too great results,” 
Strawberries in the South, 

Dr. Swazey furnishes the following notes of how some of the newer varieties are 
succeeding with him: 

President Wilder.—It is said that burnt children dread the fire, and as we had 
been severely and repeatedly burned with high price novelties in the fruit, vegetable 
and flower line, we rather held aloof when this variety of strawberry came out, at a 
dollar and a half a plant. But the experience of nearly all who have tested it, as 
well as our own, during the past two seasons, go to prove that it is a variety of very 
great promise for both home and market purposes. In fact, out of the something 
over a hundred varieties that we have tested pretty thoroughly in the South, the 
President Wilder would now be our first choice. The variety was produced in 1861, 
by crossing the La Constant on the Hovey’s Seedling, and is thought and claimed 
to possess all the good qualities of both. One of the great objections to the culture 
of the larger and finer varieties of strawberries in the South, is the liability of the 
foliage to ‘burn’? under our scorching suns. From this defect the President 
Wilder is remarkably free—with a single exception (Mary Stewart), we know of 
none more so. The growth is luxuriant, strong and healthy, and with us this year, 
under similar circumstances, proved nearly as productive as the Wilson. It isa 
late variety, however, and hence we shall be disappointed if, through the season it 
does not yield fully as much as the Wilson or any other variety in our grounds. 
The fruit is very large, conical in shape and of a beautiful crimson scarlet color. 
The color of the flesh is rosy-white, and the flavor rich and sprightly, much sweeter 
than the Wilson. In firmness it is not equal to the Wilson, but it is sufficiently so 
for a near market. The flowers are perfect. 

Charles Downing.—There is scarcely another variety in the long catalogue of 
strawberries that will give more satisfaction to the cultivator than this comparatively 
new sort. We have not given it quite as good soil and culture as some other 
varieties, but up to this time it is second to none in satisfactory results. The 
growth is strong and healthy, and the fruit large, handsome, delicious and abundant. 
Indispensable to the private gardener, and a good market sort. 

Kentucky.—For its season—after most other varieties are past their prime— 
there is no better strawberry than this. We have had it in our collection three 
years, and are better pleased with it this season than ever before. The plant is a 
strong grower, bears our summer suns without injury and is very productive. The 
berry is large, or above medium, irregular-conical in shape, of a bright crimson 
scarlet color, and of a most delicious flavor. Every garden should have a bed of it 
to fill the gap between the main strawberry crop and the black caps and black- 
berries. Requires rich soil and good culture. 

In addition to the above there are many varieties of superior merit fruiting with 
us, such as Longworth Prolific, which we have had in cultivation since 1856, and 
like it as well here as in the clay loams of middle Mississippi—the Barnes Mam- 
moth, which is a most valuable sort—Lennig’s White, the best white variety— 
Brooklyn Scarlet, Agriculturist, Romeyn Seedling, Seth Boyden, Russell’s 
Prolific, Imperial, ete., ete. But for a very select choice list, no one will lose much 
by confining his planting to the first five or six varieties we have named. Dr. 
Warder, Kissena, Black Defiance and Matilda are the latest varieties that should be 
tested as soon as possible by all who are able. 


Black Knot on the Plum. 
D. B. Wier says, in a Western journal, that the way to prevent the black knot, is 
to avoid planting on heavy and wet soil; if it appear, cut off all the affected parts in 
May or June, and -cover the wounds with a thick paint of white lead, turpentine 


and oil. He also advises planting the Wild Goose plum and other varieties of the 
Chickasaw family, which do not bear black knots. 
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